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F or Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 

“Tt is admirable by what various steps the 
Lord is pleased to lead the soul of man out of 
this world, and the spirit of it, home to himself; 
and yet I am apt to think that in his divine and 
unlimited wisdom he does not take the same 
outward method and steps with every one, but 
varies the work of his providence as their states 
and circumstances may best suit and bear.”— 
Life of a. Story. ; 

There is much to ponder upon in this brief 
paragraph, in the import of which every Chris- 
tian believer has so deep an interest. How it 
sets before us the loving kindness and mercy of 
our Heavenly Father. ‘This is not the place of 
our rest, our home, but the Lord would lead us 
‘‘ Home, to himself.’ From the world and the 
spirit of it he seeks to redeem us. How en- 
couraging should it be to us all that our merciful 
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making me ashamed when alone; though what 
I had said, or done, was not evil in the common 
account of such as | conversed with, or among 
men, in a common acceptation. And though I 
did not know or consider what this reprover was, 
yet it had so much power and influence with 
me, that I was much reformed thereby from 
those habits, which in time might have been 
foundations for greater evils; or as stocks, 
whereon to have engrafted a worse nature, to 
the bringing forth of a more plentiful crop of 
grosser Vices. 

Although the wisdom of this early obedience 
will doubtless commend itself to the serious 
youthful reader, yet there may be many in early 
life who might pass it too hastily by. These, 
therefore, may be here asked carefully to con- 
sider the great advantage to be gained by attend- 
ing to the first impressions on ‘their minds, 
respecting the good or evil tendency of what 
they are about to do. Through the Divine bles- 
sing, it might save them many conflicts with 
evil as they advance in years. 

Excelling in the accomplishments of the pol- 
ished society of his time, and being preserved 
in what was termed by the world a high stan- 
dard of morality and reputation, the company 
of Thomas Story, as he grew up to maturity, 
was sought by flattering courtship. 

In the great mercy and goodness of the Lord, 
the danger attending this was made manifest to 


Lord knows our infirmities and necessities, and | his understanding, and the necessity of the great 
is willing to lead us to the mansions prepared | work of regeneration deeply impressed upon his 


for his followers in his everlasting kingdom, by 
the way we are best able to bear. But we are 
constantly to remember, that, as it is only by 
hearing the voice and obeying the call of the 
true Shepherd, that the sheep are gathered into 
the safe fold, so the followers of our Divine 
Lord and Master are safe only when they walk 
in faith and obedience to his commandments. 

It is the object of this article to introduce 
some of the experiences of Thomas Story in his 
spiritual journey. He states that in his early 
days, though not naturally addicted to much 
vice or evil, he had acquired tendencies of this 
kind through the conversation of rude boys at 
school. “ But,’ he says, “as I came to put 
them in practice, by word or action, | found 
something in myself at such times, suddenly 
surprising me with a sense of the evil, and 


mind. <A secret stain was put upon the world 
and its glory. A fatal accident which befel a 
horse he was riding, brought him as he appre- 
hended within a narrow escape of his life, while 
he was not in a condition fit for Heaven. It 
was under a sense of this, and probably soon 
after the event, that he records as follows : 

‘¢ On the Ist day of the second month, accord- 
ing to common account, 1689, being alone in 
my chamber, the Lord broke in upon me unex- 
pectedly ; ; quick as lightning from the Heavens, 
and as a righteous, all-powerful, all- knowing 
and sin-condemning Judge; before whom my 
soul as in deepest agony, trembled, was confoun- 
ded and amazed, and filled with such awful 
dread as no words can reach or declare.” 

‘My mind seemed plunged in utter darkness, 
and eternal condemnation appeared to enclose 
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me on every side, as in the centre of the horri- 
ble pit; never to see redemption thence, or the 
face of him in mercy, whom I had sought with 
all my soul. But in the midst of this confusion 
and amazement, where no thought could be 
formed, or any idea retained, save eternal death 
possessing my whole man, a voice was formed 
and uttered in me, ‘ Thy will, O God, be done, if 
this be thy act alone, and not my own, I yield 
my soul to thee.’ In conceiving these words 
from the word of Life, I quickly found relief ; 
there was all-healing virtue in them; and the 
effect was so swift and powerfnl, that even in a 
moment, all my fears vanished, as if they had 
never been, and my mind became calm and still, 
and simple as a little child. The day of the 
Lord dawned, and the Son of Righteousness 
arose in me, with divine healing and restoring 
virtue in his countenance ; and he became the 
centre of my mind. 

“In this wonderful operation of the Lord’s 
power denouncing judgment in tender mercy, 
and in the hour of my deepest concern and trial, 
I lost my old self, and came to the beginning of 
the knowledge of Him the just and the Holy 
One, whom my soul had longed for. I now saw 
the whole body of sin condemned in my own 
flesh ; not by particular acts, as whilst travelling 
in the way to a perfect moral state only, but by 
one stroke and sentence of the great Judge of 
all the world, of the living, and of the dead, the 
whole carnal mind, with all that dwelt therein, 
was wounded and death begun; as self-love, pride, 
evil thoughts and every evil desire, with the whole 
corruption of the first state and natural life.” 

“Here I had a taste and view of the agony 
of the Son of God, and of his death and state 
upon the cross, when the weight of the sins of 
all human kind was upon him, and when he 
trod the wine-press alone, with none to assist 
him. Now all my past sins were pardoned and 
done away; my own willings, runnings, search- 
ings and strivings, were at an end; ‘and all 
my carnal reasonings and conceivings about the 
knowledge of God, and the mysteries of religion, 
were over; which had long exercised my mind, 
being then natural, both. day and night, and 
taken away my desire of food and natural re- 
pose. But now my sorrows were ended, and my 
anxious cares done away; and this true fear 
being to me the initiation into wisdom, I now 
found the true sabbath, a holy, heavenly, divine 
and free rest, and most sweet repose. This deep 
exercise being over, I slept till the next morn- 

ing, and had greater and better refreshment and 
comfort than I had felt for some weeks before.” 

“Divine Truth was now self evident, there 
wanted nothing else to prove it. I needed not 
to reason about Him; all that was superseded 
by that divine and truly wonderful evidence 
and light, which proceeded from Himself alone, 
leaving no place for doubt or any question at 
all. Isaw the Lord in his own light, by that 
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blend will holy medium, which of old he prom- 
ised to make known to all nations; by that eye 
which he Himself had formed and opened, and 
also-enlightened by the emanation of His own 
eternal glory. Then was I filled with perfect 
consolation which none but the Word of Life can 
declare or give. It was then and not till then 
I knew that God is love, and that perfect love 
which casteth out all fear. It was then I knew 
that God is eternal light, and that in Him is no 
darkness at all.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE PEACE OF RYSWICK. 

The following curious account of the circum- 
stances attending the negotiation of this famous 
treaty, is extracted from Macaulay’s History of 
England. The war thus terminated had been 
commenced in 1687, between France on one 
side, and a coalition, of which Germany, Spain 
and Holland were the leading members, on the 
other, the ostensible object of the Allies being 
to restrain the encroachments of Louis XIV, 
whose ambition had excited the jealousy of the 
neighboring States. England had joined the 
confederacy in 1689, after the accession of Wil- 
liam III, who had previously been, and con- 
tinued to be, Stadtholder of Holland, and whose 
energy and military skill had made him the 
virtual leader of the coalition. This addition 
had added to the points in dispute, the question 
between therights of James II. and William IIL. 
to the throne of England ; Louis having given re- 
fuge to the former in his dominions, and aided 
him in attempts to recover his crown. After 
a struggle of nearly ten years, with varying 
success, Louis, in the spring of 1697, proposed 
equitable conditions to his opponents, the King 
of Sweden offered his mediation, and England 
and Holland, on whom the burden of the war 
had mainly rested, were disposed for an amicable 
adjustment. Spdin and Germany, however, in- 
terposed difficulties; the former, apparently, 
from mere arrogance, which led her to claim 
concessions she had no right to expect; the 
latter from the selfish ambition of the Emperor, 
who wished to protract the war for purposes of 
his own. Macaulay thus proceeds : 

“Tt is not strange that in such circumstances 
the work of pacification should have made little 
progress. International law, like other law, has 
its chicanery, its subtle pleadings, its technical 
forms, which may too easily be so employed as 
to make its substance inefficient. Those liti- 
gants therefore who did not wish the litigation 
to come to a speedy close had no difficulty in in- 
terposing delays. ‘There was a long dispute 
about the place where the conferences should be 
held. The Emperor proposed Aix la Chapelle. 
The French objected, and proposed the Hague. 
Then the Emperor objected in his turn. At 
last it was arranged that the ministers of the 
Allied Powers should meet at the Hague, and 
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that the F rench plenipotentiaries should take up 
their abode five miles off at Delft. To Delft 
accordingly repaired Harlay, a man of distin- 
guished wit and good breeding, sprung from 
one of the great families of the robe ; Crecy, a 
shrewd, patient and laborious diplomatist ; and 
Cailleres, who, though he was named only third 


points which were likely to be debated. At 
the Hague were the Earl of Pembroke and 
Edward, Viscount Villiers, who represented 
England. 
rank of Secretary. At the head of the Imperial 
Legation was Count Kaunitz 
the Spanish Legation was Don Francisco Ber- 
nardo de Quiros: the ministers of inferior rank 
it would be tedious to enumerate. 

Half way between Delft and the Hague is a 
village named Ryswick ; and near it then stood, 


in a rectangular garden, which was bounded by | 


straight canals, and divided into formal woods, 
flower beds and melon beds, a seat of the 
Princes of Orange. The house seemed to have 


been built expressly for the accommodation of 


such a set of diplomatists as were to meet there. 
In the centre was a large hall painted by Hont- 
horst. 
wings exactly corresponding to each other 
Hach wing was accessible by its own bridge, its 
own gate and its own avenue. One wing was 
assigned to the Allies, the other to the French, 
the hall in the centre to the mediator. Some 
preliminary questions of etiquette were, not 
without difficulty, adjusted ; and at length, on 
the ninth of May, many coaches and six, at- 
tended by harbingers, footmen and pages, ap- 
proached the mansion by different roads. The 
Swedish minister alighted at the grand entrance. 
The procession from the Hague came up the 
side alley on the right. The procession from 
the first meeting, the full powers of the repre- 
sentatives of the belligerent governments were 
delivered to the mediator. 
ing, forty-eight hours later, the mediator per- 
formed the ceremony of exchanging these full 
powers. Then several meetings were spent in 
settling how many carriages, how many horses, 


how many lacqueys, how many pages, each 


minister should be entitled to bring to Ryswick; |the Ambassadors then condoled with him on 
f y ; 


whether the serving men should carry canes; 
whether they should wear swords ; ; whether they 
should have pistols in their hols ters ; who should 


take the upper hand in the public walks, and | 


whose carriage should break the way in the 
streets. It soon appeared that the mediator 
would have to mediate, not only between the 
coalition and the French, but also between the 
different members of the coalition. The Im- 
perial Ambassadors claimed a right to sit at the 
head of the table. The Spanish Ambassador 
would not admit this pretension, and tried to 


: at the head of | 


On the right hand and on the left were | 








| troops from Hungary.” 
in the credentials, was much better informed 


than either of his cofleagues touching all the | i 
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\ thrust himeclf i in between two of them. The 
Imperial Ambassadors refused to call the Am- 
bassadors of Electors and Commonwealths by 
the title of Excellency. “If Lam not called 
Excellency,” said the Minister of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, “‘ my master will withdraw his 
The Imperial Ambas- 
sadors insisted on having a room to themselves 
in the building, and on having a special place 
assigned to their carriages in the court. All the 
other Ministers of the Confederacy pronounced 


‘this a most unjustifiable demand, and a whole 
Prior accompanied them with the 


sitting was wasted in this childish dispute. It 
may easily be supposed that allies who were so 
punctilious in their dealings with each other 
were not likely to be very easy in their inter- 


|course with the common enemy. The chief 


business of Harlay and Kaunitz was to watch 
each other’s legs. Neither of them thought it 
consistent with the dignity of the Crown which 
he served to advance towards the other faster 
than the other advanced towards him. If there- 
fore one of them perceived that he had inad- 
vertently stepped forward too quick, he went 
back to the door, and the stately minuet began 
again. The ministers of Lewis drew up a paper 
in their own language. The German statesmen 
protested against this innovation, this insult to 
the dignity of the Holy Roman Empire, this 
encroachment on the rights of independent 
nations, and would not know any thing about 
the paper till it had been translated from good 
French into bad Latin. In the middle of April 


|it was known to everybody at the Hague that 


Charles the Eleventh, King of Sweden, was 
dead, and had been succeeded by his son: but 


| it was contrary to etiquette that any of the as- 


sembled envoys should appear to be acquainted 
with this fact till Lilienroth had made a formal 
announcement: it was not less contrary to eti- 


| quette that Lilienroth should make such an an- 


Delft came up the side alley e the left. At | nouncement till his equipages and his household 


had been put into mourning; and some weeks 


| elapsed before his coachmakers and tailors had 


At the second meet- | 





completed their task. At length, on the twelfth 
of June, he came to Ryswick in a carriage lined 
with black and attended -by servants in black 
liveries, and there, in full congress, proclaimed 
that it had pleased God to take to himself the 
most puissant King Charles the Eleventh. All 


the sad and unexpected news, and went home 
to put off their embroidery and to dress them- 
selves in the garb of sorrow. In such solemn 
trifling week after week passed away. No real 
progress was made. Lilienroth had no wish to 
accelerate matters. While the congress lasted, 
his position was one of great dignity. He would 
willingly have gone on mediating for ever; and 
he could not go on mediating, unless the parties 
on his right and on his left went on wrangling. 

In June the hope of peace began to grow 
faint. Men remembered that the last war had 
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continued to rage, year after year, while a con- 
gress was sitting at Nimeguen. The mediators 
had made their entrance into that town in Feb- 
ruary, 1676. The treaty had not been signed 
till February, 1679. Yet the negotiation of 
Nimeguen had not proceeded more slowly than 
the negotiation of Ryswick. It seemed but too 
probable that the eighteenth century would find 
great armies still confronting each other on the 
Meuse and the Rhine, industrious populations 
still ground down by taxation, fertile provinces 
still lying waste, the ocean still made impassable 
by corsairs, and the plenipotentiaries still ex- 
changing notes, drawing up protocols, and 
wrangling about the place where this minister 
should sit, and the title by which that minister 
should be called. 

But William was fully determined to bring 
this mummery to a speedy close. He would 
have either peace or war. Either was, in his 
view, better than this intermediate state, which 
united the disadvantages of both. While the 
negotiation was pending there could be no 
diminution of the burdens which pressed on his 
people ; and yet he could expect no energetic 
action from his allies. If France was really dis- 


posed to conclude a treaty on fair terms, that 
treaty should be conclude: lin spite of the imbe- 
cility of the Catholic King and in spite of the 
selfish cunning of the Emperor. 


If France was 
insincere, the sooner the farce which was acting 
at Ryswick was over, the sooner the people of 
E ngland and Holland, —for on them every thing 
depended,—were told that they must make up 
their minds to great exertions and sacrifices, the 
better. 

Pembroke and Villiers, though they had now 
the help of a veteran diplomatist, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, could do little or nothing to accele- 
rate the proceedings of the Congress. For, 
though France had promised that, whenever 
peace should be made, she would recognise the 
Prinee of Orange as King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, she had not yet recognised him. His 
ministers had therefore had no direct intercourse 
with Harlay, Creey and Cailleres. William, 
with the judgment and decision of a true states- 
man, determined to open a communication with 


Louis through one of the French Marshals who | 


commanded in the Netherlands. Of those 
Marshals Villeroy was the highest in rank. But 
Villeroy was weak, rash, haughty, irritable. 
Such a negotiator was far more likely to embroil 
matters than to bring them to an amicable settle- 
ment. Boufflers was a man of sense and temper; 

and fortunately he had, during the few days 
which he had passed at Huy after the fall at 
Namur,~been under the care of Portland, by 
whom he had been treated with the greatest 
courtesy and kindness. A friendship had sprung 
up between the prisoner and his keeper. They 
were both brave soldiers, honorable gentlemen, 
trusty servants. W illiam justly thought that 
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they were far more likely to come to an under- 
standing than Harlay and Kaunitz even with 
the aid of Lilienroth. Portland indeed had all 
the essential qualities of an excellent diplo- 
matist. His chief recommendation, however, 
was his incorruptible integrity. It was certain 
that the interests which were committed to his 
care would be as dear to him as his own life, 
and that every report which he made to his 
master would be literally exact. 

Towards the close of June, Portland sent to 
Boufflers a friendly message, begging for an in- 
terview of half an hour. Boufflers instantly 
sent off an express to Lewis, and received an 
answer in the shortest time in which it was pos- 
sible for a courier to ride post to Versailles and 
back again. Lewis directed the Marshal to 
comply with Portland’s request, to say as little 
as possible, and to learn as much as possible. 

On the twenty-eighth of June, according to 
the Old Style, the meeting took place in the 
neighborhood of Hal, a town which lies about 
ten miles from Brussels, on the road to Mons. 
After the first civilities had been exchanged, 
Boufflers and Portland dismounted : their at- 
tendants retired ; and the two negotiators were 
left alone in an orchard. Here they walked up 
and down during two hours, and, in that time, 
did much more business than the plenipoten- 
tiaries at Ryswick were able to despatch in as 
many months. 

Till this time the French government had 
entertained a suspicion, natural indeed, but 
altogether erroneous, that William was bent on 
protracting the war, that he had consented to 
treat merely because he could not venture to op- 
pose himself to the public opinion both of 
England and of Holland, but that he wished 
the negotiation to be abortive, and that the 
perverse conduct of the House of Austria and 
the difficulties which had arisen at Ryswick 
were to be chiefly ascribed to his machinations. 
That suspicion was now removed. Compliments, 
cold, austere and full of dignity, yet respectful, 
were exchanged between the two great princes 
whose enmity had, during a quarter of a century, 
kept Europe in constant agitation. The nego- 
tiation between Boufflers and Portland proceeded 
as fast as the necessity of frequent reference to 
Versailles would permit. Their first five con- 
ferences were held in the open air; but, at their 
sixth meeting, they retired into a small house 
in which Portland had ordered tables, pens, ink 
and paper to be placed ; and here the result of 
their labors was reduced to writing.” 

“Before the end of July every thing was 
settled, as far as France and England were con- 
cerned. Meanwhile it was known to the minis- 
ters assembled at Ryswick, that Boufflers and 
Portland had repeatedly met in Brabant, and 
that they were negotiating in a most irregular 
and indecorous manner, without credentials, or 
mediation, or notes, or protocols, without counting 
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each other’s steps, and without calling each | 


other Excellency. So barbarously ignorant 
were they of the rudiments of the noble science 
of diplomacy, that they had very nearly accom- 
plished the work of restoring peace to Christen- 
dom while walking up and down an alley under 
some apple trees. The English and Dutch 
loudly applauded William’s prudence and de- 
cision. He had cut the knot which the Con- 
gress had only twisted and tangled. He had 
done ina month what all the formalists and 
pedants assembled at the Hague would not have 
done in ten years. Nor were the French pleni- 
potentiaries ill pleased. “It is curious,” said 
Harlay, a man of wit and sense, “that while the 
Ambassadors are making war, the gencrals should 
be making peace.” But Spain preserved the 
same air of arrogant listlessness; and the min- 
isters of the Emperor, forgetting apparently 
that their master had, a few months before, con- 
cluded a treaty of neutrality for Italy without 
consulting William, seemed to think it most 
extraordinary that William should presume to 
negotiate without consulting their master. It 
became daily more evident that the Court of 
Vienna was bent on prolonging the war. On 
the tenth of July the French ministers again 
proposed fair and honorable terms of peace, but 
added that, if those terms were not accepted by 
the twenty-first of August, the Most Christian 
King would not consider himself bound by his 
offer. William in vain exhorted his allies to 
be reasonable. The senseless pride of one 
branch of the House of Austria and the selfish 
policy of the other were proof to all argument. 
The twenty-first of August came and passed ; 
the treaty had not been signed: France was at 
liberty to raise her demands; and she did so. 
For just at this time news arrived of two great 
blows which had fallen on Spain, one in the Old 
and one in the New World. A French army, 
commanded by Vendome, had taken Barcelona. 
A French squadron had stolen out of Brest, 
had eluded the allied fleets, had crossed the 
Atlantic, had sacked Carthagena, and had re- 
turned to France laden with treasure. The 
Spanish government passed atonce from haughty 
apathy to abject terror, and was ready to accept 
any conditions which the conqueror might dic- 
tate. The French plenipotentiaries announced 
to the Congress that their master was determined 
to keep Strasburg, and that, unless the terms 
which he had offered, thus modified, were ac- 
cepted by the tenth of September, he should 
hold himself at liberty to insist on further modi- | 
fications. Never had the temper of William 
been more severely tried. He was provoked by | 
the perverseness of his allies: he was provoked 
by the imperieus language of the enemy. It 
was not without a hard struggle and a sharp pang | 
that he made up his mind to consent to what 
France now proposed. But he felt that it would | 
be utterly impossible, even if it were desirable, ' 





to prevail on the House of Commons andon the 
States General to continue the war for the pur- 
pose of wresting from France a single fortress, 
a fortress in the fate of which neither England 
nor Holland had any immediate interest, a 
fortress, too, which had been lost to the Empire 
solely in consequence of the unreasonable ob- 
stinacy of the Imperial Court. He determined 
to accept the modified terms, and directed his 
Ambassadors at Ryswick to sign on the pre- 
scribed day. The Ambassadors of Spain and 
Holland received similar instructions. There 
was no doubt that the Emperor, though he mur- 
mured and protested, would soon follow the ex- 
ample of his confederates. That he might have 
time to make up his mind, it was stipulated 
that he should be included in the treaty if he 
notified his adhesion by the first of Novem- 
ber. 

On the tenth of September the Ambassadors 
of France, England, Spain and the United 
Provinces, met at Ryswick. Three treaties 
were to be signed ; and there was a long dispute 
on the momentous question which should be 
signed first. It was one in the morning before 
it was settled that the treaty between France 
and the States General should have precedence; 
and the day was breaking before all the instru- 
ments had been executed. Then the plenipo- 
tentiaries, with many bows, congratulated each 
other on having had the honor of contributing 
to so great a work.” 


HerepiTary DRuNKENNEsS.—Dr. Freeman, 
of New York, says that almost one-quarter of 
the children under ten years of age in that city, 
die of hereditary inebriety. He advocates the 
erection of an Asylum for inebriates, and says 
that eighty per cent. of cases can be cured by 
such an institution. This is asserted on the 
strength of experiments made by the Doctor 
himself, and the testimony of other distin- 
guished physicians. 


LONDON MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS. 


During the past month, this meeting has 
prepared a document on liberty of conscience. 
It is, we understand, addressed to sovereigns 


and those in authority, in Christian States. As 


a first step towards its circulation, a deputation 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, consisting of our 
friends, Josiah Forster, Thomas Norton, Joseph 
Cooper, and Cornelius Hanbury, proceeded to 
Paris in order to present the same to the plen- 
ipotentiaries of the congress recently assembled 


| in that city. 


But few particulars of this service have 
reached us; we understand, however, that the 


| deputation had an interview with each of the 


following members of the congress, viz :—Lord 
Clarendon, for England; Count Walewski, for 
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Baron Brunow, for Russia; Baron 


France ; 
Mantueffel, for Prussia; Count Buol, for Aus- 


tria; Count Cavour, for Sardinia, and also one 
of the plenipotentiaries for Turkey.— British 
Friend. 


FREE LABOR COTTON GROWERS IN THE SLAVE 
STATES. 


The readers of the Citizen, and, in fact, the 
community generally, are aware that there are a 
great many free labor producers scattered through 
the Southern States, who grow cotton in small 
quantities with their own hands. It is probable 
that 100,000 bales are grown in this manner, 
and mixed with the common product of the 
country on its way to the Northern States or to 
Europe. The Free Labor Produce Association 
of Philadelphia has taken great pains to find out 
the addresses of above a hundred of these small 
growers, and to purchase their cotton, and keep 
it free from contact with slavery on its way to 
that city. Up to within a few weeks, not one 
had been found who produced more than six | 
bales a year. Buta friend has just shown us a| 
letter from his sister, the wife of a free labor | 
farmer in Texas, which communicates a very | 
interesting fact. She writes: ‘Tell Elihu} 
Burritt that Mr. L. made twelve bales of cotton, 


place, and with only his three young boys to 
help; and Mr. L. was sick last fall for five or 
six weeks, so that he could not be with them in 
picking cotton.” The oldest of these sons is 
but fourteen; so this very interesting case shows 
the productive capacity of free labor in growing 
this important staple. This is by far the largest 


crop produced in this way on one farm, of which | 


we have as yet heard. We have written to this 
farmer to inquire if there are others doing like 
him in his vicinity. Speaking of the industry 
of her oldest son, Mrs. L. observes: “ He can 
pick 250 Ibs. of cotton in a day, and even Amos 
ean pick 170.’’_ “Texas,” she adds, “ would be 
a great country if we had railroads to bring up 
our groceries from the Gulf, and for the convey- 
ing of our cotton to the different ports. As it 
is now, they charge more freight on groceries 
than a planter can afford to pay. We yesterday 
received three barrels, viz., sugar, flour and 
molasses, one sack of coffee, one of salt, and the 
charge from Indianola, ninety miles distant, was 
$30. They ask $2 50 per hundred for hauling 
at this season of the year, as the roads are bad. 
Flour costs $16 or $18 by the time we get it 
here, and sometimes $20. Wheat will grow in 
the northern part of Texas, and some people in 
this section raise it.”’ 

The Germans in Texas, almost to a man,.ad- 
here firmly to the economy of free labor. There 
are now nearly 30,000 of them in the western 
portion of the State, constituting a living wall 








of opposition to the extension of slavery into 
Mexico. They plant themselves in compact 
communities, establish journals, schools and other 
institutions, and create and enjoy a high state 
of intelligence and civilization. Their language 
“is all Greek” to the native Americans around 
them ; so they are allowed a liberty of tongue 
and pen which is forbidden to any other class 
of residents. Some of these Germans are highly 
educated gentlemen, having distinguished them- 
selves in their own fatherland. One of them, 
in response to a letter addressed to a friend of 
his for information, writes : 

“T see with pleasure that our brethren in 
sentiment at the North begin to help us practi- 
cally. There is no State in the southern section 
of the Union more fit for producing cotton and 
sugar by free labor than Texas, allowing with 
her genial climate the European and northern 
laborer to work hard without apprehension of 
sickness. The Texas cotton equals in quality, 
if not excels, every other. Negro labor being 
at a high price, white labor has an advantageous 
competition. If, nevertheless, free has not yet 
| disputed the ground with negro labor, it may 
be imputed to the following causes: First, the 
| largest portion of our population depending on 
free labor in Texas, live further off from the 


| coast, and consequently from the market, than 
| 
weighing 450 lbs. each, six or seven hundred 
bushels of corn, &c., without a negro on the | 


the other. Second, The prices of corn in this 
upper country have been so high hitherto as to 
render its production as profitable as that of 
cotton. Third, It is every where difficult to in- 
troduce new branches of industry, the results 
of the old one always being before one’s eyes, 
while those of the new are only problematical. 
There is a good basis in Western Texas for es- 
tablishing the free labor cotton production on a 
large scale.” 

We could fill an entire number of the Citizen 
with interesting communications from Germans 
in Texas on the subject of free labor farming. 
We hope this correspondence may be largely 
extended, and that we shall find most valuable 
co-workers in this numerous and increasing por- 
tion of the population of that State. But the 
Germans can live and labor as safely and suc- 
cessfully in the upper portions of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi as in Texas, 
and they are finding their way into those States 
also. It would fully and well employ one man’s 
time to correspond with these scattered com- 
munities, and communicate to them the stimulus 
of northern sympathy, and perhaps of material 
assistance, or of some facilities which would be 
helpful. We should be glad to receive from 


our readers any information they can give bear- 
ing on this subject; or the addresses of any 
persons of their acquaintance in the South from 
whom such information may be obtained. Per- 
haps some one who may see these lines may be 
disposed to engage as one of the pioneers in free 
If so, we 


labor farming in the Slave States. 
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should be highly gratified to hear from him by, 
post. - All communications for the Editor of the | 
Citizen should be directed to New Britain, | 
Conn.— Burritt’s Citizen of the World. 


THE BIBLE IN ICELAND. 
Arranged for the Bible Society Record froma letter by 
G. De F., in the N. Y. Observer. 

In the year 980, about one hundred and thirty 
years after the discovery of Iceland by some 
Norwegian sailors, Christian missionaries visited 
the island. They found it ina state of idolatry, 
but their pious labors were successful; and 
after twenty years, the whole population, by a 
solemn resolution of the National Assembly, 
professed Christianity. In a short time, how- 
ever, Papal abuses commenced, and the Iceland- 
ers found themselves oppressed by a heavy 
ecclesiastical yoke. When the Reformation 
commenced, they turned their eyes with hope 
towards Luther ; and Oddur, a young Icelander 
of most respectable parentage, who was studying 
theology in Norway, had his mind awakened 
upon the great question which was then agita- 
ting the world. He studied the New Testament 
in its original language with earnest prayer, and 
compared its sentiments with those of Luther. 
Penetrated by a conviction of the truth of the 
great Reformer’s teachings, he went to Germany 
to be instructed by him. After remaining his 
disciple for some time, he returned to Iceland, 
with a determination to bestow the Scriptures 
upon his countrymen, and translated the New 
Testament into his native language, on a solitary 
farm, beneath the roof of astable. In 1539, 
he completed his task, and carried it to Den- 
mark, where a thousand copies were printed, 
under the patronage of Christiern IIIf. He 
then returned to Iceland, to scatter them among 
its inhabitants. The books were received with 
inexpressible joy. In 1550, the whole island 
adopted the Lutheran Confession. 

Thirty years after, the entire Bible was trans- 
lated and printed in Iceland. But the first 
edition was in two large folio volumes, and so it 
could not be obtained by the poor. Yet they 
met together during the lung winter evenings, 
in some house that could contain them, and 
listened to one who read aloud. 

Then, they were visited by successive afflic- 
tions. Huge blocks of ice floated from the 
Northern Sea, and encircled their island with 
an impenetrable barrier, putting an end to their 
commerce, and increasing the cold to an intensity 
which they had not before experienced. Fatal 
voleanic eruptions occurred, and smallpox and 
famine greatly reduced the population. Then 
came a horde of pirates, with fire and sword, who 
departed, taking with them a number of captives. 
These successive calamities put a stop to every 
improvement. The schools were abandoned, 
and the printing presses stopped. Although 


three editions of the Bible had been published 
in the seventeenth century, most of them were 
destroyed ; and in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it was impossible to procure a 
copy. 

A magistrate of high standing writes, in 1806: 
“Even at the cost of great sacrifices, nobody 
can purchase on the island a Bible or a New 
Testament. It is a sad fact, that in a population 
of 50,000 souls, there should not be more than 
forty or fifty complete Bibles.” 

By a chain of providential circumstances, the 
attention of two young Scotchmen, John Pater- 
son and Ebenezer Henderson, was turned to the 
spiritual wants of Iceland. Through their 
means, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
then just founded, was induced to take the 
responsibility of half a new edition of 5,000 New 
Testaments. A Christian association in Fionia, 
when applied to by Henderson, consented to pay 
the remaining half of the expense, and the print- 
ing of the New Testament was completed in 
Copenhagen in the winter of 1806-7. The 
Christian society of Fionia hastened to send 
1,500 copies to Iceland, and took pains to have 
them regularly distributed to the eager multi- 
tude, who received their gift with the most 
intense joy and gratitude. The remaining 
3,500 Testaments had been detained, for political 
reasons, in Copenhagen ; but at length they also 
reached their place of destination. 

In 1812, the London Bible Society published 
5,000 complete copies of the Icelandic Bible, 
and 5,000 of the New Testament. Mr. Hen- 
derson made a voyage to Iceland, to preside at 
the distribution of these gifts. Immense crowds 
of people surrounded his house, and offered to 
pay double the price which was demanded. 

And now it is the beloved book of the island. 
The Icelanders are an intelligent and a reading 
people; and their long winter is cheered by the 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures. They have now 
the means of procuring a plentiful supply of 
Bibles ; but the book once so scarce is not the 
less prized on that account. The father teaches 
it to his children, and neighbourhoods still 
assemble together to hear it read with other 
edifying books. 

‘In this manner,” says the writer of the let- 
ter, “they succeed in acquiring a profound 
knowledge of Christianity, which would do 
honor to more civilized people.” 


NATIVE SILK IN CALIFORNIA. 


If half the discoveries reported to have been 
made in California during the last few years be 
reliable, the country must be, even exclusive of 


its gold, the richest inthe world. Not knowing 
how true they may be, we give all the announce- 
ments as they appear, leaving time to test the 
truth. The latest, is that of a native silk worm 
abounding among the San Francisco sand hills, 
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and feeding upon a plant which grows plente- 
ously in every spot possessing any moisture. 
The discovery was made by Dr. Behr, of San 
Francisco, a man of high attainments as a 
naturalist, and who has a practical knowledge 
of the management of silk worms. He has 
named this variety Saturnia Ceanothi. Its 
butterfly, caterpillar, and cococn are each about 
five times longer than those of the Bombyx meri, 
or European silk worm. The plant upon which 
it feeds grows readily and luxuriantly from seed. 
A Californian, named Seyd, has taken in hand 
the rearing of these worms for procuring silk. 
He has gathered about three hundred cocoons, 
which it is calculated will produce one hundred 
thousand caterpillars. He proposes to employ 
Chinamen from the silk growing districts of 
China to attend them. Some of the California 
cocoons having been sent to Europe, have been 
there pronounced the finest yet discovered. It 
is probable that these worms are not confined to 
the locality of San Francisco, but exist along the 
coast southward. N. American. 


“ Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 


This pious author undoubtedly fell into the 
error, by no means peculiar to himself, of an ap- 
prehension that the exact period of time in 
which the work of creation was begun and 
finished, was revealed to Moses, and by him 
transmitted to posterity. A careful examina- 
tion of the Mosaic history must lead to the con- 
clusion that we are left in total ignorance of the 
time occupied by the various parts of the great 
work which Moses has concisely described. The 
aversion to the pursuits of Geology manifested 
by some serious believers in the truth and di- 
vine inspiration of the Bible, seems to arise 
from a secret, vague and undefined fear, scarcely 
acknowledged to themselves, lest the disclosures 
of Geology should bring into doubt the accu- 
racy or the authenticity of some parts of the 
Mosaic Record. Now, it ought to be remem- 
bered that, however the Geologist may “ drill 
and bore the solid earth,” or rather, a small 
portion of its surface, he can find nothing there 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 31, 1856. 


Dustin YEARLY MEETING.—Information has 


reached us, from a source which we consider 
reliable, that this meeting has recognized the 
meeting of which Jonathan Binns and Jane M. 
Plummer are Clerks, as the genuine Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio. 

As the Yearly Meeting of London must be 
now in session, and that of New York has just 
commenced, we shall be careful to insert in the 
Review, at as early a period as practicable, a 
notice of such of the proceedings of those two 
bodies and that of Dublin, as would be interest- 
ing to our readers. 


We introduce into the current number, under 
the title of ‘The Two Records, the Mosaic and 
the Geological,’ the first portion of some extracts 
from a lecture on the subject of Geology. This 
science,which, until the last fifty years, had 
attracted but little of the attention of the learned, 
appears calculated, from its nature and results, 
to constitute one of the most curious subjeets of 
inquiry which, without obvious connection with 
practical consequences, have ever absorbed the 
attention of philosophers. There is, indeed, a 
class among us who appear to entertain a pious 
aversion to this new science. The amiable poet 
Cowper exclaims— 



















but facts. These facts, however curious and 
complicated, must, from the nature of the case, 
be true; and as truth is ever consistent with 
itself, and one truth can never contradict an- 
other, the unwavering believer in the authen- 
ticity of the sacred volume can entertain no 
rational apprehension that that record can be 
invalidated or its authenticity impaired by any 
register which the strata of the earth’s surface, 
however minutcly examined, can furnish. 


It is, indeed, possible that evidence may be 


found in the existing strata, which will lead to 
the conclusion that some portions of the Mo- 
saic history have been usually construed in a 


manner to which we can no longer accord an 
assent. Should this be the case, and the con- 
struction of the historical narrative which would 
be required to render the two records perfectly 
co-incident, be found entirely consistent with 
philological accuracy, even the appearance of 
discrepancy would vanish. 


The period of time designated by the word 
“ day” in the Mosaic account of the progress of 
creation, has been usually considered as signify- 
ing one of our natural days of twenty-four hours, 
and it is apparently upon this construction that 
the poet has founded his charge against the cul- 
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It therefore be- 
comes an object of rational inquiry, whether 
there is any thing in the context of the Mosaic 
history, or in the nature of the facts recorded, 
which limits the “ day,’”’ as Moses employs it, to 
We find the word 
“‘day’’ occasionally used in Scripture to indi- 
cate a period of time or a condition of things, 
which certainly cannot signify one of our local 
days. 


tivators of geological seience. 


any definite portion of time. 


informed 
‘“ Abraham saw his day and was glad.”’ 


Our Saviour 


late, not only to the time of our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance and ministry upon earth, but to the 
time and work of the Christian Dispensation. 


And, in his pathetic lamentation over Jerusa-| at large, that it is either morning or evening. 


lem, when he exclaimed, ‘Oh that thou hadst | 


known in this thy day,” the word ‘ day” evi- 
dently meant when the Divine mercy was ex- 
tended to the people of Jerusalem. 


mined by the context. 
Now, whatever may have been revealed to 
Moses in relation to the time or order of crea- 


only in the language of the time in which he 
primitive stock, such as the Hebrew of Moses’ 


same word would be occasionally used to convey 
meanings essentially different from each other, 
the ambiguity being removed or prevented by 
the accompanying words. To this, the word 


writers, is evidently not an exception. 
first chapter of the book of Genesis, verse 5, 
where the word “day” is first introduced, we 
are informed that “God called the light day, 
and the darkness he called night.” Here the 
word “ day ”’ evidently does not signify a period 
of time of any length. When, immediately 
afterwards, the historian proceeds to describe 
the progress of creation, and the times in which 
different portions of it were accomplished, he 
describes a succession of periods, whatever their 
length may have been, under the denomination 
of days, but in this chapter it is impossible to 
find any expression indicating the length of one 
of these days. The supposition that a local day 
of twenty-four hours is intended by the histo- 


rian, is unsupported by any evidence except the 


i 
the Jews that | 
In this | for the progress of creation is described as gene- 
instance, the word “ day’ must be used to re- | 


| and evening at all times in others. 
Here, then, | 
are two different applications of the word “ day,” | 
but no ambiguity, for the application is deter- | 


|cate the same period of time. 





coincidence of the words; and the force of that 
coincidence is counterpoised, if not totally anni- 
hilated, by the context. The “days” of crea- 
tion, whatever their length may be supposed to 
have been, are evidently described as periods of 
time having a definite beginning and ending, 
and including within their limits that portion 
of the work of creation which he has assigned 
to them respectively. The “day” evidently 
indicates a time in relation to the earth at large ; 
ral, not as local. Now, the local day, caused by 
the earth’s rotation on its axis, has no such de- 
finite beginning and ending. There is no time 
of which it can be said in relation to the earth 


The vicissitudes of day and night render it 
morning at all times in some parts of the earth, 
It is there- 
fore obvious that one of the “ days”’ of creation, 
as described by the historian, and a day pro- 
duced by the earth’s rotation, do not indi- 
It is also ob- 


| Servable, that the historian has used the word 


| day to designate the duration of the first three 
tion, he could have transmitted to posterity | 


periods, as well as the last three, though we 


| have no notice, until we come to the fourth day, 
. . . o | 
lived; and in all languages, especially those of the | 


of the existence of the sun or moon. In the 


| work of that day, but not till then, they are 
. . ae | 
time, it could scarcely fail to happen that the 


described as given “ for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and for years,’ and this purpose 
they continue to answer to the present time. 


| That Moses does not confine himself, in the use 


| of the word “ day,” to a period of definite dura- 
“day,” as used by Moses and other Scriptural | 


In the | 


tion, may be inferred from the circumstance 
that in the first chapter the time employed in 
the great work of creation is divided into six 
parts, each of which is designated by the term 
day, but in the second chapter, as Hugh Miller 
has correctly remarked, we read— These are 
the generations of the heavens and of the earth 
when they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” 
Here the same word “ day”’ is used to designate 
a period of time which is denoted in the former 
chapter as six days. But the repetition of the 
word with these different meanings causes no 
ambiguity, the application being sufficiently in- 
dicated by the context. 

From these observations, we readily infer that 
if the science of geology had never been culti- 
vated, and no stratum of the earth’s surface had 
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ever been bored in search of a register, a sober, assigned; while the disclosures of the micro- 
investigation of the Mosaic history would lead | scope have brought to ourvision wonders equally 


to the conclusion that the identity of one of the 
days of creation with our local day of twenty- 
four hours, has nothing but the identity of 
words to support it, and that the authority of 
that identity is greatly impaired, if not totally 
annihilated, by the context. 

If now we turn to the disclosures of Geology, 
we find, as noticed by the lecturer, in those 
vestiges of the primeval order of things which 
may yet be traced, a remarkable confirmation of 
the truth and accuracy of the Mosaic narrative ; 
showing, however, beyond the reach of denial or 
doubt, that the days described in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis are not identical with those by 
which our time is usually estimated. In the 
Mosaic history, of which extreme brevity is a 
peculiar characteristic, no account is given 
whether the vegetable productions or animal 
races which were brought into existence on par- 
ticular days, continued to flovrish through the 
succeeding days, or whether their course of ex- 
istence was run on the “ day” on which they 
were created. On this subject the researches of 
geologists have cast some interesting light; not, 
however, contradicting the testimony of Moses, 
but entirely consistent with it. The remains 
which are found conclusively prove that various 
races of animals have occupied, during a por- 
tion of time, the surface of the earth; and from 
the abundance of the skeletons discovered, and 
the thickness of the strata through which they 
are distributed, the time during which particu- 
lar races thus occupied the earth must have in- 
cluded many suceessive generations. Hence, 
we rationally infer that one of the days to which 
Moses refers included the time in which the 
particular race in question not only was created, 
but passed through its period of existence and 
ultimately perished, leaving a space for succeed- 
ing races of a totally different character. 

Without attempting in an editorial article, to 
dive into the wonders which the researches of 
geologists have brought into view, it may be 
briefly remarked that to whatever part of crea- 
tion we extend our investigations, we find 
additional cause to admire and revere the as- 
tonishing display of wisdom and power which 
every portion of it presents to our view. The 
telescope of the astronomer has shown that we 
occupy a universe to which no limits can be 


ee 


astonishing in an opposite direction. At the 
same time, the vestiges of the primeval world, 
which the science of geology has disclosed and 
is disclosing to our admiring view, lead us back 
in contemplation to a series of successive ages 
at which comprehension reels, and which can 
only be estimated, if estimated at all, in millions 
of millions of years. Every part of Creation 
being thus wondrous, how surpassingly won- 
drous must be the Source whence all these won- 
ders spring. E. L. 





Marrirp,—At Friends meeting Centre, Grant 
Co., Indiana, on the 23d of 4th mo.,Joun R Pear- 
son, of Miami Co, Ohio, to Prupence, daughter 
of Isaiah and Tacey Pemberton, of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 





Diep,—At his residence, near Jonesboro, Grant 
county, Indiana, Larkin Brooks, in the 37th year 
of his age, a member of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

He bore his disease with much patience and 
resignation, leaving upon the minds of his sur- 
viving friends and relations a strong conviction 
that their loss is his eternal gain. 





, Near Jonesboro, Grant county, Indiana, 
on the 2Ist of 3d month last, Ruopa, wile of 
Jesse Jay, in the 30th year of her age, a member 
of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 


—, At Salem, Massachusetts, on the 26th of 
12th month last, Saran Dunzak, widow of Gabriel 
Dunzak, and daughter of Daniel Needham, de- 
ceased, aged nearly 73 years ; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. Sincerely attached to the prin- 
ciples of our religious Society, she was concerned 
to maintain a walk consistent therewith. Her last 
sickness was long continued, but she was pre- 
served in much Christian resignation, and her 
close was peaceful, expressing herself ready and 
desirous to be gone, and her friends have the con- 
soling evidence that she has entered into the rest 
prepared for the righteous. 





, On the 15th inst., in this city, Desoran L. 
MaclIntosu, in the 79th year of her age ; a member 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 


—, On the Ith of 4th mo., Exizanern E., 
daughter of George and Susannah Stratton, in the 
15th year of her age; a member of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, Mahoning Co., Ohio. Her 
friends have the consoling belief that her end was 
peace. 





, At China, Maine, on the Ist inst., OLIVER 
Jepson, a minister of China Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends, in the 58th year of his age. 

His health had been quite feeble for a length of 
time, but toward the close of his life his bodily 
sufferings were of the severest kind, yet, amid all, 
his mind was firmly centred on the mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ. His exhortation and Chris- 
tian counsel to hisdear children, family and friends, 
cannot soon be forgotten. 


a aie all el le ile eee 
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Diep,—On the 23d of last month, Rutu, 
daughter of Nehemiah and Hannah Hull, in the 
14th year of herage; a member of Collins Monthly 
Meeting, Erie Co., N. Y. Her parents and friends 
have the consoling hope that her end is peace 


——, At the residence of his son, David Newlin. 
in Parke County, Indiana, on the 24th of 4th 
month, 1856, Jacop Newtin, in the 79th year of 
his age ; a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 


——, Near Newton, Miami Co., Ohio, on the 
14th inst., Exizapetn, wife of Jonathan C, Coate, 
in the 4Ist year of her age. She was an ex- 
emplary member of Union Monthly Meeting, 
and concerned whilst in health to prepare for the 
event which has taken her from her family and 
friends. She bore a protracted illness of many 
months with much Christian fortitude and resig- 
nation. Possessing many endearing qualities, she 
was extensively beloved. Being for many days 
sensible that her end was near, she frequ rently ex- 
pressed that she saw nothing in her way, and was 
rea ly, and desired ~ time of her departure to 
come, frequeutly saying, “the Lord’s will and not 
mine be done,” “the tal giveth and taketh away, 
blessed be his holy name for ever.’ 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


The Managers of the House of Refuge, in Phila- 


delphia, have now a number of Colored Boys from 
{ 


8 to 18 years of age—for whom they desire suitable 
plac es with Farmers. 

To persons unacqui ainted with the House of 
Refuge and its operations, we respectfully say— 
the boys whom we indenture are those, only, who 
have manifested a marked reformation, and ‘who, 
by their uniform good conduct and ready com- 
pliance with the rules of the Institution, are enti- 
tled to a favorable recommendation. 

It is desirable to locate them in the country, 
away from the influence of early associates, that 
by being removed from the scenes of their youthful 
indise retions, and placed with judicious masters, 
they mz ty grow up to be good and useful men. 

‘he majority of boys thus apprenticed have done 
well. 

Applications, with satisfactory references, may 
be made to the Agent, A. F. Old, at the N. E. corner 
of Seventh and Arch Sts. If referenc e is approved, 
an order will be given tothe applicant, who se- 
lects such a boy as may be suitable. The inden- 
tures are executed at the Institution. 

By order of the Indenturing Committee, 


Tuomas Earp, Chairman. 


Philadel May 9th, 1856. 


P hia, 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution, will meet at West Town on Fourth | 
day the 4th of next month, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The Committee on Admission meet on the same 
day at 8 o’clock A. M., and the Committee on In-| 
struction on the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet there on Seventh 
day afternoon, the 31st inst. 

THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 


Philada., 5th mo. 24th, 1856. 2t 


The Two Records; the Mosaic and the Geolo- 
gical.—A Lecture in Exeter Hall, London, 
by Hucu MILteEr. 


“Tt is now exactly fifty years since a cleryy- 
man of the Scottish Church engaged in lec- 
turing at St. Andrews, took occasion, in enume- 
rating the various earths of the chemist, to 
allude to the science, then in its infancy, that 
specially deals with the rocks and soils “which 
these earths compose. ‘ There is a prejudice,’ 
he remarked, ‘ against the speculations of the 
geologist, which I am anxious to remove. It 
has been said that they nurture infidel propen- 
sities. It has been alleged that geology, by re- 
ferring the origin of the globe to a higher an- 
tiquity than is assigned to it by the writings of 
Moses, undermines our faith in the inspiration 
of the Bible, and in all the animating prospects 
of the immortality which it unfolds. This is a 
false alarm. The writings of Moses do not fix 
the antiquity of the Globe.’ 


“The bold lecturer on this occasion—for it 
needed no small courage in a divine of any es- 
tablished church to take up, at the beginning 
of the present century, a position so determined 
on the geologic side—was at the time an obscure 
young man, characterized, in the small circle in 
which he moved, by the ardor of his tempera- 
ment and the breadth and originality of his 
views ; but not yet distinguished in the science 
or literature of his country, and of comparatively 
little weight in the theological field. He was 
marked, too, by what his soberer acquaintance 
deemed eccentricities of thought and conduct. 
When the opposite view was all but universal, 
he held and taught that Free Trade would be 
not only a general benefit to the people of this 
country, (Great Britain,} but would inflict per- 
manent injury on no one class or portion of 
them ; and, further, at a time when the streets 
and lanes of all the great cities of the empire 
were lighted with oil burnt in lamps, he held 
that the time was not distant when a carburet- 
| ted hydrogen gas would be substituted instead ; 
and, on getting his snug parsonage-house re- 
paired, he actually introduced into the walls a 
system of tubes and pipes, for the passage into 
its various rooms of the gaseous fluid yet to be 
employed as the illuminating agent. ‘Time and 
experience have since impressed their stamp on 
these supposed eccentricities, and shown them 
to be the sagacious forecastings of a man who 
saw farther and more clearly than his contem- 
poraries ; and fame has since blown his name 
very widely as one of the most comprehensive 
and enlightened, and withal, one of the most 
thoroughly earnest and sincere of modern theo- 
logians. The bold lecturer of St. Andrews was 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, whose writings are now 
known wherever the English language i is spoken, 
and whose wonderful eloquence lives in memory 
as a vanished power, which even his extraordi- 
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nary writings fail adequately to represent. And , backed by an escarpment of varied height and 
in the position which he took up at this early | character, which is known to geologists as the 
period with respect to geology and the Divine | Old Coast-line. On this flat terrace most of the 
Record, we have yet another instance of the | seaport towns of the empire are built. The sub- 
great sagacity of the man, and of his ability of | soil, which underlies its covering of vegetable 
correctly estimating the ‘prevailing weight of mould, consists usually of stratified sands and 
the evidence with which, though but partially gravels, arranged after the same fashion as on 
collected at the time, the geologist was preparing | the neighboring beach, and interspersed in the 
to establish the leading propositions of his | same manner with sea-shells. The escarpment 
scignce. Even in this late age, when the scien- | behind, when formed of materials of no great 
tific standing of geology is all but universally | coherency, such as gravel or clay, exists as a 
recognized, and the vast periods of time which | sloping, grass- covered bank—at one place ran- 
it demands fully conceded, neither geologist nor | ning out “into promontories, that encroach upon 
theologian could, in any new scheme of recon- the terrace heneath, at another receding into 
ciliation, shape his first proposition more skil- | picturesque, bay- like recesses ; and where com- 


fully than it was sh: aped by Chalmers a full half} posed, as in many localities, of rock of an en- 
century ago. 









the preliminary proposition of those ornaments } 
of at ence science and the English Church, your | 
present venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, | 
Dr. Bird Sumner, with Doctors Buckland, Uo- | 
nybeare and Professor Sedgwick; of eminent 
evangelistic Dissenters, too, such as the late Dr. 
Pye Smith, Dr. John Harris, Dr. Robert | 
Vaughan, Dr. James Hamilton and Mr. Bin- 
ney, enlightened and distinguished men, who | 


| 


all alike came early to the conclusion, with | 
the lecturer of St. Andrews, that ‘ the writings 
of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe.’ ” 


After describing, briefly, several “‘ schemes of | 
reconciliation between the Divine and the Geo- 
logical Records,” the lecturer proceeds to de- 
lineaic his own : 

Tn consequence of that comparativ ely recent | 
extension of geological fact in the direction of | 
the later systems and formations, through which | 
we are led to know that the present creation 
was not cut off abruptly from the preceding one, | 
but that, on the contrary, it dovetailed into it 
ata thousand different points, we are led also to | 
know that any scheme of reconciliation which | 
would separate between the recent and the ex- 
tinct existences by a chaotic gulf of death and | 
darkness, is a scheme which no longer meets | 
the necessities of the case. Though perfectly | 
adequate forty years ago, it has been greatly 
outgrown by the progress of geological disco- 
very, and is, as [ have said, adequate no longer; 
and it becomes a not unimportant matter to de- | 
termine the special scheme that would bring 
into completest harmony the course of creation, 
as now ascertained by the geologist, and that 
brief but sublime narrative of its progress, which | 
forms a meet introduction in Holy Writ to the | 
history of the human family. The first ques- | 
tion to which we must address ourselves in any | 
such inquiry is, of course, a very obvious one— 
What are the facts scientifically determined 


which now demand a new scheme of reconcilia- 


tion 2? 





There runs around the shores of Great Britain 
and Ireland a flat terrace of unequal breadth, 


| tion over the sea. 


It has formed, since that time, during quality, we find it worn, as if by the 
) action of the surf—in some parts relieved into 
‘insulated stacks, in others hollowed into deep 
| caverns—in short, presenting all the appear- 
| ances of a precipitous cvast-line, subjected to 


the action of the waves. Now, no geologist 
| can, or does, doubt that this escarpment was at 
one time the coast-line of the island—the line 
against which the waves broke at high-water in 


| some distant age, when either the sea stood 
| from twenty to thirty feet higher along our 
| shores than it does now, or the land sat from 
| twenty to thirty feet lower. 


Nor can the geolo- 
gist doubt that along the flat terrace beneath, 
with its stratified beds of sand or gravel, and its 
accumulations of sea shells, the tides must have 
risen and fallen twice every day, as they now 
rise and full along the beach that girdles our 
| country. But, in reference to at least human 
history, the age of the Old Coast-line and ter- 
race must be a very remote one. Though geo- 
logically recent, it lies far beyond the reach of 
any written record. It has been shown by Mr. 
Smith, of Jordan Hill, one of our highest au- 
thorities on the subject, that the wall of Anto- 
ninus, erected by the Romans as a protection 
| against the Northern Caledonians, was made to 
terminate at the Firths of Forth and Clyde, with 
relation, not to the level of the Old Coast-line, 
but to that of the existing one. And so wi 
must infer that, ere the year A. D. 140 (the 


| year during which, according to our antiquaries, 


the greater part of the wall was erecte :d) the 

Old Coast-line had attained to its present eleva- 

Further, however, we know 

from the history of Diodorus the Sicilian, that 
at a period earlier by at least two hundred years, 
St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, was connected 
with the mainland at low water, just as it is 
now, by a flat isthmus, across which, upon the 
falling of the tide, the ancient Cornish miners 
used to carry over their tin in carts. Had the 
relative levels of sea and land been those of the 
Old Coast-line at the time, St. Michael’s Mount, 
instead of being accessible at low ebb, would 
have been separated from the shore by a strait 
from three to five fathoms in depth. “It would 
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not have been then as now, as dew ribed in the | 
verse of Carew— 


“Both land and island twice a day.” 


But even the incidental notice of Diodorus 
Siculus represents very inadequately the an- 
tiquity of the existing coast-line. Some of its 
eaves, hollowed in hard rock in the line of faults 
and shifts by the attrition of the surf, are more 
than a hundred feet in depth ; and it must have 
r quired mi ny centuries to excavate tough trap 
or rigid gneiss to a depth so considerable by a 
And yet, however long the sea 

may have stood against the present coas st-line, it 
must have stood for a considerab ly longer pe- 
riod againt the ancient one. The latter pre- 
sents, generally, marks of greater attrition than 
the modern line, and its wave-hollowed caves 
ire of a depth considerably more profound. In 
letermining, on an extensive tract of coast, the 
iwerage profundity of both classes of caverns, 
from a considerable number of each, I ascer- 
tained that the proportional average depth of the 
modern to the ancient is as two to three. For 
every two centuries, then, during which the 
waves have been scooping out the caves of the 
present coast-line, they must have been engaged 

r three centuries in scooping out those of the 

ld one. But we know, historically, that for at 
least twenty centuries the sea has been toiling in 
these modern caves; and who shall dare affirm 
that it has not been toiling in them for at least 
ten centuries more? But if the sea has stood 
for but even two thousand six hundred years 
against the present coast-line (and no geologist 
vould dare fix his estimate lower,} then must it 
have stood against the old line, ere it could have 
pee mm eaves one-third deeper, three thousand 
» hundred years. And both periods united | 
six thousand five hundred years) more than 
exhaust the Hebrew chronology. 
re beginning of geologic history does the 
epoch of the Old Coast-line form! It is but a 
mere starting- point from the recent period. Not 
1 single shell seems to have become extinct | 
luring the last six thousand five hundred years ! 
The shell lls which lie embedded in the sub-soils 
beneath the Old Coast-line, are exactly those 
which still live in our seas. 











p process 890 slow. 


Above this ancient line of coast, we find at 
various heights, beds of shells of vastly older 


date than those of the lowlying terrace, and | 
many of which are no longer to be found living | 


around our shores. I spent some time last au- 
tumn in exploring one of these beds—once a 
sea-bottom, but now raised two hundred and 
thirty feet over the seamin which there oc- 
curred great numbers of shells now not British, 
thous ch found in many parts of Britain at heights 

‘arying from two hundred to nearly fourteen 
head feet over the existing sea-level. But 
though no longer British she ils, they are shells 
that still continue to live in high northern lati- 


Yet what a} 
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tudes, as on the shores of Iceland and Spituber- 
gen; and the abundance in which they were 
developed on the submerged plains and hill- 
sides of what are now England and Scotland, 
during what is termed the Pleistocene period, 
shows of itself what a very protracted period 
that was. The prevailing shell of the bed which 
I last explored—a bed which occurs in some 
places six miles inland, in others elevated on 
the top of dizzy crags—is a subarctic tellina 
(Tellina proxima,) of which only dead valves 
are now to be detected on our coasts, but which 
may be found living at the North Cape, and in 
Greenland. In this elevated Scottish be sd, of 
the Pleistocene period, I laid this boreal shell 
open to the light by hundreds, on the spot evi- 
dently where the individuals had lived and died. 
Under the severe climatal conditions to which 
(probably from some change in the direction of 
the Gulf-stream) what is now Northern Europe 
had been brought, this tellina had increased 
and multiplied until it became a prevailing 
shell of the British area ; and this increase must 
have been the slow work of ages, during which 
the plains—and not a few of the table lands— 
of the country were submerged in a sub-arctic 
sea,and Great Britain existed as but a scattered 
archipelago of wintry islands. But in a still 
earlier period, of which there exists une quivocal 
evidence in the buried forests of Happisburg and 
Cromer, the country had not only its head above 
water, as now, but seems to have possessed even 
more than its present breadth of surface. During 
this ancient time—more remote by many centu- 
ries than not only the times of the Old Coast- 
line, but than even those of the partial sub- 
mergence of the island—that northern mammoth 
lived in great abundance, of which the remains 
| have been found by hundreds in England alone, 
| together with the northern hippopotamus, and 
at least two northern species of rhinoceros. And 
though they have all ceased to exist, with their 
wild associates in the forests and jungles of the 
Pleistocene, the cave-hyena. the cave-tiger, and 
the cave-bear, we know that the descendants of 
some of their feebler contemporaries, such as 
the badger, the fox and the wild cat, still live 
amid our hills and brakes. The trees, too, under 
which they roamed, and whose remains we find 
| buried in the same deposits as theirs, were of 
species that still hold their place as aboriginal 
trees of the country, or of at least the more 
northerly provinces of the continent. The com- 
mon Scotch fir, the common birch, and a conti- 
nental species of conifer of the far north, the 
Norwegian spruce, (Abies excelsa,) have been 
found underlying the Pleis stocene drift, and 
rooted in the Mammiferous Cr: ng 5 and for m: ny 
ages must the old extinct elephant have roamed 
amid these familiar trees. From one limited 
tract of sea-bottom on the Norfolk coast, the 
fishermen engaged in dredging oysters brought 
ashore, in the course of thirteen years (from 
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182 20 to 18 38) no fewer than two Dinttnd ele- | 
phants’ grinders, besides great tusks and nume- 
rous portions of skeletons. It was calculated | 
that these remains could not have belonged to 
fewer than five hundred individual mammoths 
of English growth ; and various in their states 
of keeping, and belonging to animals of which 
only a few at a time could have found sufficient 
food in a limited tract of country, the inference 
seems inevitable, that they must have belonged, 


not to one or two, but to many succeeding gene- | 
that remains of this | 
ancient elephant (E/ephas primiyenius) oecur all | 


rations. The further fact, 
round the globe in a broad belt, extending from 
the fortieth to near 
north latitude, leads to the same conclusion. 
must have required many ages ere an animal 
that breeds so slowly as the ele phant could have 
extended itself over an area so vast. 


Many of the contemporarie s of this northern 
mammoth, especially of its molluscan contem- 
raries, continue, as I have said, to live in their 
descendants. Of even a still more ancient pe- 
riod, represented by the Red Crag, seventy out 
of every hundred species of shells still exist; 
and of an older pe riod still, represented by the 
Coralline Crag, there survive sixty 
hundred. In the Red Crag, for instance, we 
find the first known ancestors of our common 
edible periwinkle and common edible mussel ; 


the seventieth degree of | 


It | 


out of every | 
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for granted that the writings of Weies do “ fix 
| the antiquity of the globe.” 


[To be cominued.] 


From the North American and U 


8. Gazette, 
IS MISSOURI NOW A STATE IN THIS UNION? 
Mr. Editor: It is claimed by the Slave inter- 
est, and by the politicians in the employ of that 
interest, that the Missouri Compromise is effee- 
tually and entirely nullified, by the recent act 
of repeal. It loo ks rather likely that such ms Ly 
be zs fact; and yet a grave question has been 
suggested, which i should like to see fairly and 
satisfactorily examined, and disposed of. Every 
body knows that the Missouri Territory was per- 
mitted to become a State in this Union (after a 
| severe contest) upon the express condition that 
Slavery should be forever prohibited in all our 
territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. That was 
the explicit bargain ; and I[ know the “ Dough- 
faces,” so called, were wheedled into the vote 
to admit Missouri, on that very consideration. 
Now, it would seem, on every rational and equit- 
able ground, that the nullification of the Com- 
promise not only allows Slavery to go North of 
36 deg. 30 min., but ipso facto, throws Missouri 
| back into the condition of a Territory! She 
got into the Union only by a solemn compact ; 
and the very act of violating that compact, vir- 
tually leaves her where she was before ; i. e. 





and in the Coralline Crag the first known an- 
cestors of the common horse-mussel, the com- 


| 
mon whelk, the common oyster, and the great! ; 
; ¢ E | readers, tell ? 


pecten. There then occurs a break in the geo-| 


other parts of Europe we find so filled up as to} 


render it evident that no corresponding break | 


took place in the chain of existence; but that, 
on the contrary, from the present time up to 
the times represented by the earliest Kocene| 
formations of the Tertiary division, day has| 
succeeded day, and season ‘has followe d season, 


and that no chasm or hiatus—no age of gene- | 


has occurred | 
or check the! 


ral chaos, darkness and death, 
to break the line of succession, 
course of life. All the evidence runs counter 
to the supposition, that immediately before the 
appearance of man upon earth there existed a 
chaotic period which separated the previous 
from the present creation. Up till the com- 
mencement of the Eocene ages, if even then, 
there was no such chaotic period in at least 
what is now Britain and the European continent ; 


: ; ; oa g . | done logically, 
logic deposits of Britain, which, however, in| / 
‘ | honesty and common sense, 


Territory. If this is not the fact, on every 
sound principle of law and equity, I should like 
to know why. Can you, or any of your learned 
If attempted, 1 hope it will be 
and according to the dictates of 
INQUIRER. 
Certainly, upon all sound principles of law, 
reason, and justice, whenever a solemn compact 
| is made, the parts of which are dependent upon 
must stand or fall together. 
The obligation on one side depends upon the ful- 


each other, they 


| 


filment of the conditions on the other. If a man 
purchases a horse, and binds himself to pay a 
| specific sum for him, a refusal on the part of the 
former owner to deliver the horse, must un- 
avoidably annul the obligation to pay the stip- 
ulated price. Or if the purchaser has already 
advanced the money, on the faith of the contract, 
a refusal to deliver constitutes a just claim for 
In the ¢ 


Missouri Compromise, as the two important 


the repayment of the price. vase of the 





the persistency from a high antiquity of some| 


of the existing races, of not only plauts and 
shells, but of even some of the mammiferous 
animals, such as the badger, the goat and the 
wild cat, prove there was not ; and any scheme 
of reconciliation which takes such a period for 
granted must be deemed as unsuited to the pre- 
sent state of geologic knowledge, as any scheme 
would have been forty years ago which took it 


portions of the act of 1820, to wit, the exclu- 
sion of slavery forever from all that portion of 
the Territory of Louisiana which lies north of 
36° 30’, Missouri excepted, and the admission 
into the Union of Missouri as a slave State, being 
avowedly dependent upon each other, the repeal 
of one of these provisions, whether the other is 


\ 
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mentioned or not, necessarily repeals it t also; 
} consequently the repealing act of 1854 leaves 
the Territory of Missouri and all other portions 
of Louisiana not otherwise disposed of, exactly 
where they were before the act of 1820 was pas- 
sed. No right, express or implied, to carry 
slavery into any portion of Louisiana, either north 
or south of 36° 30’, can be inferred from the 
law of 1820. The Missouri line has been 
obliterated by the repealing act, thus putting it 
within the power of Congress to declare that 
slavery shall not be toler ated either in Missouri 
or in any other place within the jurisdiction of | 
Congress. Es Isc 












THE LORD'S 
The following ingenious poem is said to have been 
written by King James I., though by some itis ascribed 


PRAYER. 







Bishop ANDREWS: 





If any be distressed, and fain would gather 
Some comfort, let him haste unto 

Our Father ; 
For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except thou succor us 

Who art in Heaven. 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise Thee, singing 

Hallowed be Tby name. 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum; 
Show us Thy joys, and let 

Thy kingdom come. 
We mortal are, and alter from our birth ; 
Thou constant art, 

Thy will be done on earth. 
Thou mad’st the earth, as well as planets seven, 
Thy name is blessed here 

As ’tis in Heaven. 
Nothing we have to use, our debts to pay, 
Except thou give it us; 

Give us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without Thee we want 

Our daily bread. 
We want, but want no faults, for no day passes 
Sut we do sin— 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live, 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins, 

As we forgive. 
























We pardon them 
That trespass against us ; 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us, 
Direct us always in Thy faith, 
And lead us— 
Us, Thine own people and Thy chosen nation,— 
Into all truth, but 
Not into temptation. 
Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander, 
But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil, 
And flesh, so shalt Thou free us 
From all evil. 
To these petitions let both church and laymen, 
With one consent of heart and voice, say 
Amen. 
















Exchange Paper. 


If we repent our faults, Thou ne'er disdain’st us ; | 
| at Lagos at the last accounts, 
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REVIEW. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS 

Foreren INTELLIGENCeE.—By the steamer Canada, 
Liverpool dates to the 10th inst. have been re- 
ceived, but the news is unimportant. 


Encianv.—A new loan has been advertised for 
five millions sterling. 

The Queen, to celebrate the peace, has granted 
an amnesty to all political offenders, except those 
who escaped to the United States. The tre aly has 
been discussed in Parliament, and both houses 
voted congratulatory addresses to the Crown, 
though not without opposition. 


France.—The Moniteur publishes a decree 
ordering a reduction of 52,000 men in the effective 
strength of the army. 


Iraty.—lt is reported that a collective note of 
the Powers which signed the treaty of peace is 
about to be forwarded to the governments of Rome 
and Naples, recommending certain reforms, It is 
thought possible that Naples may anticipate this 
remonstrance by granting ap amnesty on an exten- 
sive scale. The expression of opinion in the 
Conference is said to have caused great consterna- 
tion to the Papal Government. 


Russia.—A reduction of the fleet has been ef- 
fected. The Russians have commenced evacua- 
ting Rome and Ismail. The journals of St. Peters- 
burg publish a circular addressed to the heads of 
forts and to the marshals of the nobility, recom- 
a them to seek out new branches of in- 
dustry, at the same time that they maintain the 
serfs in obedience to the nobles. 


Turxey.—The acconnts received relative to the 
feuds between the Mussulmans and Christians are 
contradictory. The Turkish government professes 
to be almost without official intelligence of any 
riots, where other accounts represent the state of 
things as fearful. The officials say that in some 
places, where they admit disturbances to have 
taken place, they were not of a religious character; 
yet an uneasy and apprehensive feeling seems to 
prevail in Constantinople. 

Greece.—The government is very indignant a 
a speech of Lord Palmerston on the deplorable 
state of Greece. Acts of brigandage havirg oc- 
curred in the provinces, French and English troops 
were ordered thither. This produced tresh irrita- 


| tion, and the government at once drew up a protest 


against the Anglo-French occupation of Greece. 


Western Arrica —Great excitement prevailed 
the natives there 
threatening to attack the merchants and the Sierra 
Leone and Brazilian emigrants. The latter, by 
superior intelligence, have monopolized the trade, 
and the slave trade being suppressed, the natives 
are left without their former means of living, and 
have determined to try to rid themselves of the 
new traders. 


Later.—The Baltic arrived at New York onthe 
27th, with Liverpool dates to the 14th. 

The secret treaty signed by France, Great Britain, 
and Austria on the 15th ult., jointly guaranteeing 
the independence of Turkey, gives great lissatise 
faction to Russia, which is reported to have de- 
manded explanations from the British government. 
The Russians are commencing a new campaign 
against the Circassians. 
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On the 9th inst., Russia and Saidiles ened a 
protocol at Copenhagen adhering to the mode of 
capitalizing the Sound Dues proposed by Denmark. 


Considerable excitement exists in Belgium on 
account of the complaint made by France in the 


Peace Congress, of the manner in which some of 


the Belgian papers speak of the French Emperor, 
as it is considered as an attempt to interfere with 
the liberty of the press in that country. 


Domestic.—The news from Kansas indicates that 
civil war in that quarter is imminent, if it has not 
actually commenced. A meeting of the citizens 
of Lawrence was held on the 13th, at which reso- 


lutions were adopted declaring the entire willing- 


ness of the ni le to ac quiese e in the service of 


judicial writs by the U.S. Marshal, and to assist 
him in making arrests, but that they would resist 
the ravages of an invading mob. These resolu. 
tions were forwarded to the Marshal, but his reply 
is stated to be a mere tissue of threats and vague 
hints about submission to legal authority and sur- 
rendering arms. The citizens appealed to Gov. 
Shannon for protection, declaring that they were 
threatened with destruction by bands of armed 
Missourians. He replied that there was no force 
around or approaching Lawrence except the ~~ 
posse of the U. 8. marshal and the Sheriff of 
Dou; glas Co., and that he should not interfere with 
those officers in the discharge of their official 
dutie Three men who have arrived at Chicago 
state thet on the 2ist, a company of 400 mount ed 
Missourians appeared near Lawrence. The Com- 
mittee of Safety of the town sent a note to the 
U. S. Marshal, who headed the force, assuring him 
that they would make no resistance to any process 
he might wish to serve, and asking protection for 
their lives and property. A deputy Marshal shortly 
arrived with ten men, and arrested two persons 
without resistance. Subsequently Jones appeared 
with 18 men, and demanded all the public and 
private arms, threatening to storm the town in 
case of refusal. The people refusing to give up 
their arms, except one field piece, he returned with 
an overwheln lng force and t wo piec es of artillery, 
cannonaded and burned the hotel and one printing r 
office. The artillery were still firing and the fire 
spreading, when those who brought the informa- 
ton left the place. This statement is confirmed 
by accounts from Lexington, Mo. Ex-Gov. Reeder 
had previously left the Territory, in accordance 
with the advice of his friends and of a part of the 
Congre ssional Committee, in the hope that a col- 
lision might thus be averted. Gov. Robinson is at 
Lecompton, in the hands of the authorities. 


A viol ent assault was made on Senator Sumner 
on the 22nd, by Preston 8. Brooks, a Representa- 
tive from Sout h Carolina, sh tly after the adjourn 

nent of the Senate, and while the former was still 
in his seat. His assailant struck him numerous 

‘lows on the head with a cane, inflicting some 
severe wounds, prostrating him, and rendering 
him for a time almost unconscious. The alleged 
provocation was some remarks upon the course of 
Senator Butler, of 8. C., made in the course of a 
speech upon Kansas affairs, on the previous day, 
ey was subsequenily arrested, and gave bail 
for his appearance in Court. A large meeting 
was held in Boston on the 24th, to expressthe indig 
nation of the citizens at the occurrence. Similar 
meetings have also been held in other places. 
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The Legislature of Massachusetts has adopted 
resolutions denouncing the outrage. 


Coneress. Senate.—On the 20th, the Commit- 
tee on Commerce reported a joint resolution, 
which was passed, requiring the Commissioner of 
Patents to take the necessary steps to obtain in- 
formation relative to the growth and consumption 
of tobacco and cotton in the several countries of 
the world. C. Sumner concluded a speech on 
the Kansas question. On the 2ist, the bill granting 
the right of pre-emption, in certain cases, to Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting of Friends, was passed. The 
action of the Navy Board, and the bill for removing 
obstructions from the mouth of the Mississippi, 
vetoed by the President, were discussed, but no 
action taken. The joint resolution, allowing Dr. 
Kane and his associates in the Arctic Expedition, 
to accept such tokens of acknowledgment from 
the British Government as it may choose to be- 
stow, was passed on the 22d. On the 23d, a mes- 
sage was received from the President, vetoing the 
bill making an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of St. Mary’s River, Michigan. A commit. 
tee was appointed to investigate the circum- 
stances of the assault on Senator Sumner, and to 
report the facts, with their opinion thereon. On 
the 26ih, Weller of California presented a petition 
signed by 75,000 citizens of that State, asking that 
a wagon road be constructed to connect Calitornia 
with the Atlantic. 

On the 27th, a warm debate occurred relative to 
the attack on Senator Sumner, called forth by the 
latter’s statement to the Committee of Investiga- 
tion from the House of Representatives, in which 
Senators Butler ofS. C., and Toombs of Geo. just!- 
tied the assault, while several others disavowed 
all participation in, or previous expectation of it, 
and others emphatically condemned it. 


The House of Representatives, on the 2lst, 
passed a bill granting 1,048,000 acres of land 
Wisconsin for railroad purposes, and a bill grant- 
ing about one million acres in Alabama to five 
railroads connecting with the Georgia aud Tennes- 
see road. Ou the 23d, a resolution was adopted, 
that a committee should be appointed by the 
Speaker to ascertain and report the facts of the 
assault on Senator Sumner, with such a resolution 
respecting zit as they may judge fuee r and neces- 
sary. oe speaker appointed Campbell of Ohio, 
Cobb of Georgia, Greenwood of Ark., Spinner of 
New York, and Pennington of New ‘Jersey y, the 
committee. 


On the 27th, a bill was passed granting 1,300- 
000 acres of land to Michigan toaid in the con- 
struction of railroads. 


An importation of camels has been made into 
Texas, where it is thought they will prove very 
useful on the prairies, if they can bear the winter. 

A vein of fine plumbago or black lead has beén 
recently discovered near Carson Valley, California. 
It crops out above the ground in several places, is 
two feet thick, and four feet wide. 


Yankee [Npustry.—The annual industrial pro- 
duct of Massachusetts is estimated at three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Manufactures of cotton 

put down at thirty one millions; woollen at 
twelve millions; shoe business about thirty eight 
millions. These branches of industry have more 
than doubled in ten years. 
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